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During the campaign, both General Eisenhower and 
Governor Stevenson have announced that, if elected, 
they would give important government positions to 
women. 

“| have reviewed the growing reliance upon quali- 
fied women for high public posts,” said Governor 
Stevenson, “because it is a pattern in which | believe 
and which | intend to go forward with.” 

Declaring he would use the contributions of outstand- 
ing women to the fullest, General Eisenhower said: 
“| will do my best to find and appoint the individuals 
best qualified to serve our country, regardless whether 
they are men or women.” 

Let’s watch carefully to see what’s done by the in- 
coming President about appointing women to adminis- 
trative posts in our government. 

It's an important question to boys and girls alike as 
future voters in a government of, by, and for the people. 

Do girls and women take an active enough part in 
public life? This covers not only service in the federal, 
state, or local government, but public service in general. 
At school, it includes class offices and the part taken 
in school activities. 

Our discussion should include the further question: 
do women and girls get a fair chance to participate 
in public life? And we shouldn't disregard the opinions 
of those who feel public life is no place for women. 

Before we go into the entire topic, let’s take a look 
at the history of the woman’s rights movement. 




































































Illustrations by Stuart Judd, Jr., Yale ’56. 











WOMAN’S RIGHTS MOVEMENT 


“The history of mankind is a history of repeated 
injuries and usurpations on the part of man toward 
woman, having in direct object the establishment of 
an absolute tyranny over her.” 


Declaration® passed July 19, 1848, by the men and women 
attending the Seneca Falls Convention called to discuss 
the social, civil, and religious position of women. 


These are harsh words, but the people who wrote 
them felt justified in making so strong a statement in 
view of the situation women then were facing. 

Not that women in general were consciously _ill- 
treated. In fact men liked to think of women as on a 
pedestal. But it was a pedestal set up by the men— 
keeping the women apart from many of the concerns, 
privileges and obligations of life and citizenship to 
which women, as human beings, felt they had an 
equal claim. 

The Seneca Falls Resolution was woman’s Declara- 
tion of Independence and turned right to 1776 for its 
pattern. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident,’ the Resolu- 
tion begins — then adds one important word — “that 
all men and women are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; that to secure these rights governments are 
instituted, deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” 

Then the Resolution goes on in its own words, stating 
that, in spite of the Declaration of Independence, man 

‘ has never permitted (woman) to exercise her 
inalienable right to the elective franchise, . . . has com- 
pelled her to submit to laws in the formation of which 
she had no voice, . . . has taken from her all right in 
property, even to the wages she earns. . . If single, 
and the owner of property, he has taxed her to support 
a government which recognizes her only when her 
property can be made profitable to it. . . . He has so 
framed the laws of divorce, ... and... guardianship 
of the children . . . as to be wholly regardless of the 
happiness of women. . . . He has monopolized nearly 
all the profitable employments, and from those she is 
permitted to follow, she receives but a scanty remunera- 
tion. . . . He has denied her the facilities for obtaining 
a thorough education. . . . He has endeavored . . . to 
destroy her confidence in her own powers, to lessen 
her self-respect and to make her willing to lead a 
dependent and abject life.” 

The Resolution then concludes: “In view of this entire 
disenfranchisement of one-half the people of this coun- 
try, ... we insist that they have immediate admission 
to all the rights and privileges which belong to them 
as citizens of the United States.” 

Obviously, we’ve come a long way since 1848. As 


Harrison Smith, publisher and editorial writer, remarked, 
addressing the Women’s Bureau* Conference held in 
1948 to commemorate the hundredth anniversary of the 
Seneca Falls meeting, “Let's have a new crusade, not 
to knock men off their perch but to get a seat beside 
them.” Mr. Smith was urging more women to seek 
places in the legislatures, both Federal and State. 

Today men and women are learning to pull together. 
Their work is blending—as it should since we're all 
human beings—into one human whole. 

But remember, it took a long while after 1848 be- 
fore women got the vote on a national basis. 

It’s interesting that the woman’s rights movement and 
the movement to abolish slavery were pretty closely 
connected. 

In 1840, a group of American women delegates who 
had crossed the Atlantic to attend a World Anti-Slavery 
Convention in London found themselves barred from the 
meeting because they were women. This was an object 
lesson which showed them that they needed emanci- 
pation for themselves as well as for the slaves. 

The Convention on Woman’s Rights held at Seneca 
Falls was largely the idea of four persons: Lucretia 
Mott, of Philadelphia, a leader in the Society of Friends 
or Quakers; Martha Wright; Elizabeth Cady Stanton; 
and Mary Ann McClintock.* Serving as chairman of this 
first meeting on the woman’s rights question was James 
Mott, Lucretia’s husband. 

“In entering upon the great work before us,” says 
the resolution they drew up, “we anticipate no small 
amount of misconception, misrepresentation, and ridi- 
cule.” 


They were right about that. 

“But,” the Resolution continues, “we shall use every 
instrumentality within our power to effect our objective. 
We shall employ agents, circulate tracts, petition the 
State and National legislatures, and endeavor to enlist 
the pulpit and press in our behalf.” 

That's just what they did and kept on doing. 

It would be a mistake, though, to say that the struggle 
for women’s rights gained no victories before 1848. 

In 1838, the frontier state of Kentucky led the way 
by granting to widows, and to unmarried women with 
taxable property, the right to vote in school board elec- 
tions. The idea behind leaving out married women was 
that they could work indirectly through their husbands. 

In 1839, Mississippi passed the first law safeguarding 
the property rights of women. 

As women pioneered in the rugged West beside their 
menfolk, worked in increasing numbers in the young 
nation’s factories, shops, and stores, gained the chance 
for better education, and won their way into professions 
formerly monopolized by men, their claims to rights 





*Quoted from Documents of American History, edited by Henry Steele Commager, 


where the entire text is given. 


*The Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor is concerned with formu- 
lating standards and policies for aoe, the welfare of wage-earning women. 


*If we want to learn more about t 


woman’s rights movement, there’s a six volume 


History of Woman Suffrage, edited by E. C. Stanton, S. B. Anthony, and M. J. Gage. 
The final volume of the set was published in 1922. 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS MOVEMENT 


denied up to then became more and more insistent. 

Here are some milestones. 

Kansas, in 1861, became the first state to grant the 
vote on school questions to all women. By 1880, Mich- 
igan, Utah, Minnesota, Colorado, New Hampshire, and 
Massachusetts had followed suit. 

The privilege to vote in all elections was first granted 
by Wyoming in 1869 when still a territory. Her Con- 
stitution, when Wyoming gained admittance to the 
Union in 1890, puts men and women on an equal basis 
as regards the right to the ballot. 

Three other western states next gave women the 
vote: Colorado in 1893, and Utah and Idaho three years 
later. 

But the Federal Suffrage Amendment, providing that 


WHERE DO 


“Nothing is more important, basically, in the United 
States system,” says Judge Florence Allen, “than that 
the voters, men and women, should realize (1) that 
the government belongs to them, and (2) that, since 
they own the government, they are responsible for it.” 

When women won the right to vote, thirty-two years 
ago, they won a greater sense of self-respect as citizens. 

Since 1920, women have been able to play a far 
more active part in democratic self-government through 
the power of the vote. They may also, if called on, 
serve the nation as elected or appointed officials. 

What are women doing about their citizenship? 

In studying the local, state, or federal government 
or looking into national or home town matters as one 
way to achieve good citizenship, women, working 
usually through their organizations and clubs, have 
from time to time dug up situations they considered 


bad. 





When a wrong turns up, it ought to be righted. 

So the women set to work. 

If what they suggested as a reform gained public 
attention and backing, others—men along with women 
— joined in. 

Thus the power of the people leads to better govern- 
ment. 

The improvement may be a new, streamlined State 
Constitution to take the place of an old, inefficient one 


“the right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or by 
any State on account of sex,” had to wait till August, 
1920, for ratification. 


The Nineteenth Amendment should not be regarded 
as just granting women the vote. It stands for more 
than that. It marks one more victory in the long struggle 
to win and maintain human freedom. 


As Judge Florence Allen of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit remarks: “Prior 
to the enactment of woman suffrage, one-half of the 
race could not vote or hold office. This was a dis- 
crimination so great that its removal is an enormous 
practical achievement.” 


WE STAND? 


dating back to the horse and buggy age. In both 





Georgia and New Jersey, for example, the League of 
Women Voters deserves great credit for starting the 
movement that led to the adoption of better, up-to-date 
state constitutions. 

It may be a drive to substitute permanent registra- 
tion of voters to replace the clumsy, unjust annual 
system. New York State is the scene of such a drive. 

It may be getting an adequate sanitary milk code 
through the state legislature to safeguard public health. 

In these and many other public concerns women have 
helped bring about improvements through good citizen- 
ship. 

But how about women in public office? 

There have never been more than eleven women in 
Congress at any one time. That includes the 82nd Con- 
gress the term of which extends from January 3, 1951 
to January 3, 1953. The House has ten women repre- 
sentatives out of a total membership of four hundred 
and thirty-five. In the Senate, there are ninety-five men 
and one woman. 

The score may be better for the 83rd Congress. At 
least twenty-nine women are looking for seats. 

Let’s watch to see how they make out. 

Up to now, of the 7,234 members who sit in the 
legislative bodies of the forty-eight states, only two 
hundred and thirty-five are women. That's barely 3%. 
New Hampshire has the best national record with six 


Among the persons 2 in the preparation of this issue the editors wish ee 


to thank Mrs. Frieda 


Miller, Director of the Women’s Bureau of the U.S. 


epart- 


ment of Labor, and Dr. Rosamonde Ramsay Boyd, chairman of the Status of Women 
Committee of the American Association of University Women. 





WHERE DO WE STAND? 


women in the State Senate and forty women in the 
House of Representatives. 

Mrs. Maurine Newberger, sole woman representative 
in the Oregon State Legislature (her husband sits in the 
State Senate) has some interesting observations* to 
make about her job. 

“In recent weeks,” she writes, “we have debated 
such issues as the price of milk, tenure for school 
teachers, the legality of yellow margarine, and where 
to establish homes for wayward children. These are 
questions which primarily concern women.” Then Mrs. 
Newberger adds: “We also have debated hunting and 
fishing regulations, employment preference for Korean 
war veterans, penalties for fixing athletic contests, and 
the pay of policemen and firemen. These questions 
primarily involve men.” And Mrs. Newberger concludes: 
“| can imagine what the male population of our state 
would think if they had been decided by fifty-nine 


women and one lone man!” 

Addressing a session of the Girls’ Nation, which is 
the American Legion Auxiliary’s School of Citizenship, 
Mrs. Ellen Woodward, director of the Federal Security 
Agency’s Office of International Relations, describes the 
political potential of women as “one of the nation’s 
richest—and least used—resources.” 

Certainly, as to women’s political potential being 

little used, this statement seems no exaggeration. 
e@ High government appointive offices, including top 
diplomatic posts, have gone to a few women, and if 
our next President appoints a woman to his cabinet, 
that, too, will have happened before.* 

It is in the realm of political party organization that 
women, at least in numbers, are playing a more nearly 
equal part. ; 

In 1920, when women got the vote, the Democratic 
Party took notice of their new status of citizenship by 
granting them equal representation in the make-up of 
the Party’s National Committee. Four years later, the 
Republicans did the same thing. So we now have one 
man and one woman from each state and territory 
making up the total membership of the national govern- 
ing body in either major party. 

Equal representation in state, county, and town party 
committees came slower. Some states are now following 
a “fifty-fifty” policy in all such committees. Some have 
“fifty-fifty” representation in many but not all, some 
are still quite a way from the “fifty-fifty” goal. 

But how about women and the business of voting? 


When you look in at the polls this election day, you 
will see that women are busy there as clerks, recorders, 


inspectors—and as voters. The trend toward greater 
service by women in the actual business of conducting 
elections got a big boost during World War Il when 
the men were away in the armed forces. It became 
necessary to turn to the women for help, breaking the 
old established custom that running the polling places 
was man’s work. 

But how are women’s services being used at the 
higher levels of party management? Have we any clues 
to that? 

Here’s a final thing to think about. The latest United 
States census shows that women now make up more 
than half of the nation’s total citizenry—and it is the 
citzenry which is responsible for our self-government. 

Let’s now tackle the general question. 

Do girls and women take an active enough part in 
public life? Do they want to? Do they get a chance to? 

Perhaps, now that we’ve had some general discus- 
sion, a few specific questions will help clarify our think- 
ing. 

Here are some to consider: 

Should or should not the new President appoint wom- 
en to his cabinet and to other offices? If he should, 
what should be the basis for his choice? 

Would American home life gain or lose by having 
women take a more active part in our government? 

Would or would not the social and economic needs 
of the citizenry be better served if there were more 
women in law-making bodies? 

How many women are in our own home town or 
county council? What's their proportion to the men? 

If we decide that more women should be law-makers, 
and that it isn’t lack of ability or public spirit that keeps 
down the proportion now serving in legislatures, what 
accounts for the present situation? What should be 
done? 

If ours is a co-educational school, do we or do we 
not believe that the girls play the part they should in 
carrying on class and school activities and in holding 
school offices? Do they get the chance to? 

Should women, at some future Presidential year, be 
considered candidates for the United States Presidency? 

lf a woman, in some future Presidential election, 
runs for the Presidency, would that make a difference 
in your vote? Why? 


*In the New York Times Magazine for May 27, 1951. 
*When President Truman appointed Eugenie Anderson as Ambassador to Denmark, 
she became the first woman to hold this highest ranking title in the Foreign Service. 


Perle Mesta is our Minister to Luxembourg. 


*Frances Perkins, the nation’s first woman in the cabinet, was Secretary of Labor 
in the Franklin Delano Roosevelt Administration. Anna M. Rosenberg is Assistant 
Secretary of Defense in the Truman Administration. 


December Discussion Guide Topic: What’s to be done about the 
Panmunjom Truce Talks? 


Coming soon: How about Statehood for Hawaii? How about Universal 
Military Training? 





